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TAKE HEART. 
TAKE heart of grace and look before 
Instead of backward on the way ; 
Wash out the old regretful score, 
The sorrowing sins of yesterday 
For what's the world and all its days 
But ours to try and try again ? 
Not ours to falter 
Not 
Take heart of grace 
Take heart of 
“ To-day’s to-day, not vesterday 


And all the world is 


on its Ways 

ours to fling aside for pain 
then, day by d 
and sing ¢ 


race, ach morn, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 18°1. 
Tue regular business sessions of the Yearly Meeting 
began in Park Avenue meeting-house on the 26th in- 

stant, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
On Sixth-day evening, (254), the Yearly Meeting 
Indian Committee met,but did not complete its busi- 
ness, and adjourned to a later convenient time. 
Seventh-day the meeting of 
held two sessions, as usual, with a full 


On 
ministers and elders 
attendance 
from all the quarterly meetings except Centre. 
eral 


Sey- 
Friends were in attendance from the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, Genesee, Ohio, and In- 
diana. 

On First-day, the 25th, before the hour for meet- 
ing (10 o’clock) the large audience room in the Park 
Avenue house was filled to overflowing, but arrange- 
ments had been made for two meetings in the house, 
—the first time since its occupancy, three years ago. 

In the larger meeting Dr. Levi L. Benson, of 
Ohio, delivered a very impressive sermon, exhorting 
us to “ hear the voice of the Son of God,” which if 
we obey, will preserve us from evil, even to the tak- 
ing away of the desire to do evil. He spoke of the 
testimony of Friends concerning the divinity of 
Christ. Following this, Emily Canby, of Baltimore, 
appeared in supplication. Emily Bonsall, of Balti- 
more, entreated us to look to the Fount of Christ and 
not to the flesh. 

John J. Cornell opened with the language of Jere- 
miah: “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Judah. I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and in their hearts will I writeit; 
and I will be their God and they shall be my people, 
and they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man his brother, saying, ‘ Know the 
Lord,’ for they shall all know him, from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them.” From this he ex- 
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plained with power the fundamental principle of the 
immediate revelation of the will of God to the mind 
of man, which if obeyed will save him from sin or lead 
him out of sin, if sin has been committed. He placed 
special stress upon the importance of salvation from 
sin in this life, and discouraged the motive of salva- 
tion from torment in the future life. If sin has once 
been committed there is no other way except to cease 
to do evil and learn to do well. This he held 
true in all ages of the world; there has 
change in the laws of God. 

Samuel B. Haines, of New York, called our atten- 
tion by illustrations, to of 


be 


to 


been no 


the importance human 


instrumentality as an aid to the divine power. Joel 
Birdsall, of Indiana, followed in supplication. 

In the Laurens street side, which was also filled 
and many standing, the following Friends spoke 
William Way, Mordecai Price, Sarah J. Price; and 
Thomas W. Sheward of Wilmington, Del. A meeting 
at Aisquith street, at 11 o’clock, was also held 

The youths’ meeting convened at 3 o’clock, and 
was well attended. Arthur L. Lamb, chairman of 


i the repre- 


hich 


repre- 


the committee, presided. The names « 


sentatives of the First-day schools were read, w 
showed that all but three of the schools were 
The 103d Psalm was read by the C 


and the school 


sented. hairman 


3 in a responsive manner, after which 
several essays and recitations were rendere 1, and 
then followed a concert reading by the schools. 


Charles M. Stabler of Sandy Spring, followed with an 
appropriate and ablea 
ercises for the afternoon. 


ddrese 


which ended the 


ex- 


At the evening religious meeting, John J. Cornell 
spoke, presenting the text: “It is expedient that I 
go away lest the Comforter will not come, and if I go 
away I will pray the Father, who will send another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth, which shall lead 
you unto alitruth.” Hespoke of the office of the 
Comforter, and the difference between morality and 
Christianity, William Way exhorted us to follow 
in the path of truth. He was followed by Joel Borton, 
Jr., of New Jersey, who made an earnest exhortation 
to a life of humility. Thomas W. Sheward followed, 
appealing especially to the mothers and fathers. 

The Yearly Meeting’s business sessions began 
Second-day at 100’clock. In men’s meeting, Edward 
Stabler, Jr., clerk,and Amos W.Griest, assistant; in 
women’s meeting, Anna F. Matthews, clerk, 
Elizabeth M. Koser, assistant. Reports from 
quarterly meetings were presented and names 


and 
the 
of 


representatives of men and women Friends read, 
which were responded to by all except 
and eight women Friends. 


Minutes from Friends in attendance from other 


four men, 
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yearly meetings were read, as follows: John J. 


Cornell a minister, and Eliza H., his wife, an elder 
from Genesee Yearly Meeting; Levi L. Benson, a 
minister, from Ohio; Joel Birdsall, a minister, from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting; Joel Borton, Jr., a minis- 
ter, Jeremiah Hayhurst, an elder, Lydia H. Price, 
a minister, and Emily 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The reading of the 
minutes brought forth much expression of welcome, 
also to those attending without minutes, Interest- 
ing epistles from Philadelphia, New York, Genesee, 
and Ohio yearly meetings, were read in men’s branch. 
Committees were appointed by each branch to pre- 
pare replies to the epistles from the six yearly 
meetings with which we correspond, and also to 
collect the religious exercises of the Yearly Meeting. 

In the afternoon, the meeting gathered at 3 o’clock. 
The committees appointed in the morning sessions to 
name suitable Friends to act as clerks and assistant 
clerks for the ensuing year, presented the following 
names, which were united with by their respec- 
tive meetings: Edward Stabler, Jr. and Elizabeth 
M. Koser, clerks, and Amos W. Griest and Mar- 
tha L. Sidwell assistant clerks. 

In the women’s branch, epistles from all the 
yearly meetings with which we correspond, except 
Illinois, were read. 

The men’s branch appointed committees for the 
following duties: To examine the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, and name a Friend for that office for the 
ensuing year; to aid the Representative Commit- 
tee; to revise and distribute the minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting. The report from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs was read, and was one of 
deep interest. The committee has felt a hindrance 
in its work by the political ‘“‘spoils system.” Its 
efforts to have this eradicated in the appointment 
of officers in the agency work has been partially 
responded to by President Harrison. The com- 
mittee desire citizenship for the Indians, and more 
labor to improve their domestic life. A _ letter 
from L. H. Douglass, at Niobrara, Neb., Agency, de- 
scribed in detail the home life of the Indian, and 
was very interesting. 

The First-day School Association held its second 
meeting on Second-day evening. Interesting epistles 
were read from the six associations, each of which 
showed growth and development in this auxiliary 
work, and many valuable suggestions were gleaned 
from them. Following these was an excellent ad- 
dress by Robert M. Janney, of Philadelphia. 
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REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
( Continued.) 


EicuHta# month 7, 1824. Report was made to the 
yearly meeting that Hannah Farquhar, an elder, of 
Westland, died Seventh month 21, in her 59tb year. 
Westland reported $45 taken for $18 demanded on 
military account. 

Joseph Hoag, with Samuel Knowles as compan- 
ion, attended at this time, the minute stating, as was 
done in almost all such cases, that they had visited 
most of the branches. 


Jackson, an elder, all of | 








Second month 5, 1825. Providence informed that 
$17 was taken from Friends for $5 military fines, and 
the following Quarter mentioned $11 taken for $2 
demanded, and again in Eleventh month that $8.25 
was taken for $3 fines. 

Eleventh month, 1825. The committee on the 
colored people was released. In appeals of William 
Michener, of Westland, and Sarah Griffith and Wil- 
liam Griffith, of Providence, about this time, the 
meetings were sustained, as was the result in several 
other such cases not alluded to here. In the case of 
a woman the committee was a j>int one. 

Fifth month 6, 1826. Mildred Ratcliff, with 
Rachel Raley and Samuel Barber as companions, 
were in attendance, they being engaged in attending 
the various branches of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Friends at Sewickly request to be made a Prepar- 
ative, which was granted, and Jesse Kenworthy, 
Amos Griffith, Stephen Darlington, John Fisher were 
to attend its opening. 

Elizabeth Johns, a minister of Pike Run Particu- 
lar and Western Monthly Meeting, died Fourth 
month 16, 1826, in her 84th year. 

Eleventh month, 1826. The London epistle, and 
“ Extracts” were read, the latter containing a min- 
ute of advice, and John Negus , Joshua Cope, George 
Smith, Elisha Hunt, and Samuel Jones, in conjunction 
with women’s committee were to attend the monthly 
meetings when the “ Extracts” are read, and afford 
such advice as way may open for. The paragraph 
relating to the people of color was enjoined on the 
attention of monthly meetings, to take such measures 
as accord with the views of the vearly meeting. 

Jacob Oag, also Elisha Bates, attended at this 
time. 

Second month, 1827. $3150 had been subscribed 
to aid Friends in North Carolina in removing free 
people of color. Jesse Kenworthy was appointed to 
forward it to Jordan Harrison, as per the yearly 
meeting’s direction. Providence reported $4.50 taken 
for $2 muster fines. 


Fifth month 5, 1827. 80 copies were received of 


; an address by William Williams, deceased. 


Eighth month 4, 1827. Answer tothe 2d Query: 
A good degree of love appears to be maintained. 
5th: None of the denomination of poor amongst us, 
and relief has been afforded to those who appeared 
to require it. Thomas Farquhar, Jr., a minister of 
Westland, died First month 2, 1827, in his 36th year. 

Israel Griffith, David Grave, Jehu Lewis, Caleb 
Antrim, Samuel Cope, Jas. B. McGrew, and Jonathan 
Sharpless were appointed to attend the yearly meet- 
ing, which they did, but as one of them left before 
it was concluded, at the following Quarter Jesse 
Kenworthy, Stephen Darlington, and Joshua Cope 
were appointed to confer with him in reference to 
the matter. (It is possible it had some connection 


with the Society troubles, then about to culminate.) 
Two copies each of “ Extracts,” epistle of advice, 
and London epistles were received. 

Monthly meetings were directed to attend to the 
recommendations of the yearly meeting regarding 
the colored people under the care of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, also the matter of yearly meeting 
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stock. Joseph Negus, Jesse Kenworthy, and David 
Binns were to obtain the quota of the minutes of ad- 
vice and London epistle, and distribute them. 

Second month 2, 1828. $43.62 had been subscribed 
and now forwarded to aid North Carolina Friends in 
relation to the colored people. William Kennard 
and his companion, Joseph Edgarton, now attended. 

Fifth month, 5, 1828. A minute was received 
from the Meeting for Sufferings, viz: 

“This meeting, taking into consideration that 
David Hilles, a member from Redstone Quarterly 
Meeting, bas greatly neglected the attendance of 


these meetings, unites in proposing that he be re- | 


leased and another Friend appointed in his stead.” 
Referred to John Fisher, Joseph John, Joshua Cope, 
Samuel Cope, William McGirr, Abel Campbell, and 
David Cattell. 
appointed, 

Eighth month 2, 1828. To attend the Yearly 
Meeting, David Hilles, William McGirr, Jehu Lewis, 
George Smith, Joel Oxley, Joshua Cope, John Negus, 
and David Cattell were named. 


not the most harmonious, as a minute usually made 


at the time was not made till the Eleventh month, | 
following, mentioning the satisfactory attendance of | 


Elias Hicks and companion, and Jesse Merritt, at the 
previous Quarter.) 

Eleventh month 1, 1828. Mary Lukens, a minis- 
ter, and her husband, Daniel Lukens, attended. The 
representatives had all attended the Yearly Meeting 
except four. They produced 248 copies of an epistle 
of advice, which were directed to be distributed. 
John Negus, who was to forward the Yearly Meet- 
ing quota, “having gone with those called Ortho- 
dox,” no report respecting it was received. A num- 
ber of Friends appointed by the Yearly Meeting 


were present, but there was no report from Provi- | 


dence Monthly Meeting. 

At the following Quarter again there was no re- 
port from Providence, and to enquire as to the 
reason, Jehu Lewis, Joseph Mills, Joel Oxley, and 
Samuel Jones were appointed, who reported that on 
inquiry of a member of it, they learned the report 
had been directed to be sent to “the Quarterly 
Meeting of those styled Orthodox.” 


The answer to the 9th Query said care is taken to | 


deal with offenders nearly as queried, with the ex- 
ception of those who have separated from us. The 
following was received from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings: 

Dear Friends: Having been favored to meet to- 
gether from all the Quarters composing our Yearly 
Meeting, and thus collecting some views of the state 
of Society, our minds have been led into deep sym- 
pathy with Friends in their several allotments. May 
we all, dear friends, be enabled to bear up under the 
afflicting pressure of the present trying dispensation 
that hath been permitted to overtake our once peace- 
ful Society. For although our trials may be great, 
yet we have felt an assurance that wherever we may 
be enabled to keep the patience, abiding under the 
cementing influence of Divine love, which leads us to 
adore our Heavenly Father, the giver of every good 
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and perfect gift, and as far as in us lies to promote 
His blessed kingdom of “ peace on earth and gcod 
will towards men,” by endeavoring to live peaceably 
with all,—all things will in the end work together 
for good. 

In much tenderness we wish to caution all our 
members against the deadening influence of evil ex- 
ample. We view with feelings of deep commisera- 
tion, the effects of that accusing, desolating, suing 
spirit that is arrayed against us,and may we, dear 
friends, be preserved from its contagion. The com- 
munity at large are watching over our movements 
with a scrutinizing eye, and we most ardently desire 
that Friends may be so favored as to present nothing 
to their view of the like nature; in short, nothing 
but what becomes the peaceful followers of the Lamb 
that taketh away the sins of the world. 

We would further recommend to Friends to keep 
a correct account of all the sufferings which they may 
be brought under on account of the present agitated 


| state of society, and make returns thereof in the 


| Same manner and for the like purpose that Friends 
(It is probable this session of the meeting was | 


have always thought it advisable to keep an account 
of their sufferings. Also to collect and forward a 
concise account of such facts relative thereto as may 
be thought requisite to transmit to posterity. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Commit- 
tee. IskAEL Frencu, Clerk for the day. 

Second month 21st, 1829. 

The subject of collecting faithful and well authen- 


| ticated accounts of the trials and sufferings of Friends 
| at the present time claiming the deliberate consider- 


ation of the meeting, was referred to the next meeting, 
when Joseph Mills, Jehu Lewis, Joseph John, Joel 
Oxley, Jonathan Morris, Samuel Jones, Samuel Phil- 
lips, Solomon Phillips, Jr.,and Samuel England, Jr., 
were appointed to attend thereto and report from 
time to time. 

Henry Smith, Isaac Walker, Thomas Lilly, and 
Solomon Phillips were appointed to report clerks, and 
proposed the reiippointment of David Hilles, and Jo- 
seph Mills to assist, as John Negus, the previous as- 


| sistant, had withdrawn to the other body. 


Westland informed that the Ridge Preparative 
“ forwarded their report to the meeting of those styled 
Orthodox, who have separated themselves from us.” 
Eighth month 1, 1829. Redstone informed that 
since the division, the Preparatives of Sandy Hill and 


| Sandy Creek had sent their reports to the monthly 


meeting of those styled Orthodox. 

The committee to make out a narrative, produced 
the result of their labors, which was read in joint 
session and referred for further consideration, with 
the request that if any one discovered anything in 
the least incorrect they would inform the committee. 
John Cleaver and Wm. McGirr were added to the 
committee. 

Jehu Lewis, David Hilles, Thos. Lilly, Samuel 
Phillips, Jonathan Morris, and Samuel Jones were to 
attend the yearly meeting, and in the Eleventh 
month produced twenty-nine copies of the minutes 
of that meeting, one hundred and fifty of a general 
epistle of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and one copy 
of the Minutes of the yearly meeting. 
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Hannah Mitchell, a minister, with Margaret Wil- 
son and Samuel Swayne as companions, were present, 
having attended all the branches. 

The report on the narrative was again read, and 
continued till the following meeting and so on till 
Fifth month, 1830, when the committee thought they 
had given what attention was necessary and asked 
to be released. 

Second month 6, 1830. Redstone requested assist- 
ange as to the best method of making out a record of 
their members, as directed by the yearly meeting; to 
aid them Joel Oxley, Thomas Lilly, Samuel Jones, 
Jehu Lewis, Henry Smith, Wm. McGirr, and Joseph 
Mills were named. 

Fifth month, 1830. Jehu Lewis and Solomon 
Phillips, Jr., were appointed clerks. 

Eighth month 7, 1830. Two hundred and sixty 
copies received of Wm. Gibbons’ “Exposition of 
Modern Scepticism,” reprinted by the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Eleventh month 6. The representatives to the 
yearly meeting produced eighteen copies of “ Salva- 
tion by Christ,” by Job Scott, presented by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
Friends of Ohio. 

Eighth month, 1832. Solomon Phillips, Jr. and 
Samuel Linton were made the clerks. 

In Eleventh month, Wm. McGirr, Jehu Lewis, 
John Horton, Joel Oxley, Solomon Phillips, Thomas 
Lilly,and Benjamin Taylor were to join a committee 
of women in attending the monthly meetings with 
the “ Extracts,” and render what assistance the way 


should open for. 
(To be Continued ) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 
THE commonly accepted forms of what is known as 
Christianity, but which is really a human invention, 
I believe to be in a condition of rapid decay. But 
Christendom is so vast a body that it will be long be- 
fore new convictions, however rapid their progress, 
will permeate the whole great mass. In the time of 
Cicero and Cesar intelligent men had wholly ceased 
to believe in the national gods, but the state religion 
still endured for three hundred years, and finally 
disappeared, only when a well-organized religious 
system was ready to take its place. In our time 
changes are more rapid than of old, but still we need 
expect nothingsudden. Immense interests are bound 
up with the existing system, and such interests are 
eminently conservative. 

In endeavoring to forecast what form of belief 
will replace that now generally prevalent, I at one 
time, indulged the hope that the faith of Friends 
would take that place, or become the foundation 
stone; for my calm judgment assures me it is the 
purest form in which Christianity has appeared since 
the apostles passed from earth. But the organization 


of the society is wholly inefficient in the dissemi- 
nation of doctrines or indeed for instruction of any 
kind. Knowledge of its doctrines is confined to the 
body itself,and its membership is not greater than it 
was in the days of Fox. That is to say, the seed 
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which Fox sowed and which under proper condi- 
tions would have germinated and multiplied indefi- 
nitely, has after its first harvest been gathered into a 
granary where it now lies, alive indeed but as unpro- 
ductive as the grains which have lain equally alive in 
Egyptian tombs since the days of Abraham. Fox’s 
disciples do not number now more than they did in 
his day, say seventy thousand. And the signs are 
that they will diminish ; for whereas heretofore only 
individuals have dropped away, and those in numbers 
not more than to counterbalance the natural increase 
of Friends’ families, very recently we have seen 
entire meetings introducing usages inconsistent with 
the principles of the Society, and such, therefore, as 
must constitute ground of separation. I think a 
notable secession is to be expected from this cause. 

I have not space nor materials at hand to indicate 
the extent to which the change is taking place, but 
it is great on the Western half of the European con- 
tinent. There the rejection of the religious system 
results in atheism. In England and America the re- 
volt is not so widespread nor carried to such excess; 
but men of the highest standing avow their unbelief 
and suffer nothing in social estimation by the avowal, 
which is more significant than their unbelief itself. 
The same seems to be the case with the common 
people, for Bishop Huntington relates that in a pub- 
lic assemblage—for what occasion I forget—mention 
of the church was received with kisses, while the 
name of Christ drew cheers. And the famous 
preacher, Hugh Price Hughes, head of the Metho- 
dist Missionsin London, and now (as I write) attend- 
ing the Methodist Ecumenical Council at Washing- 
ton, said in a sermon this week in Baltimore, that he 
had known many professed atheists and agnostics, 
who rejected the Bible and rejected ecclesiastical 
Christianity, but none that rejected Christ. 
land, indeed, in a semi-humorous controversy with 
Mr. Gladstone, Professor Huxley questioned the 
justice of an act attributed to Christ, the destruction 
of the swine at Gadara, but the meaning of Profes- 
sor Huxley in this was to dispute the truth of the 
narrative which relates the miracle. 

The clergy are not insensible to the influences pre- 
vailing around them. Some, like Dr. Briggs and Mr. 
McQueary, have exhibited a liberality of view which 
has drawn upon them ecclesiastical censures; and 
others, like Farrar and Phillips Brooks, teach doc- 
trines very objectionable to what are known as high 
churchmen ; but their eminent position, I presume, 
has secured them against attack. Indeed, it is the 
Episcopal church to which I am disposed to look for 
the first step towards a reformation of doctrine. The 
Church of England,which is the mother and pattern of 
the American church, has the great advantage of hav- 
ing been established by laymen, that is by Parliament 
and it is consequently free from the extreme ideas 
which characterize the work of professional ecclesi- 
astics, who lack the common sense acquired by com- 
merce with ordinary men, and the business of prac- 
tical life. And I think this church, if any, will adapt 
its doctrines to the growing intelligence and awaken- 
ing sensibilities of the increasing mass of educated peo- 
ple. Archdeacon Farrar, in speaking of the doctrine 
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of eternal punishment, says frankly that he does not 
wonder that it drives men to infidelity, and what is 
more he repudiates it himself, impelled, he says, by 
“the revolt of an indignant conscience ” against such 
monstrous and objectless cruelty. In this avowal I 
see great hope. If he and others of his stamp are 
willing to bring the doctrines of their church to the 
judgment seat of conscience, few will be found to 
stand the test; and as Cardinal Newman (than whom 
on this point there can be no better authority), has 
said that not a third of them can be found in the 
Bible, we may in no long time look for a radical ref- 
ormation. Such, indeed, is foreshadowed in a recent 
publication of Archdeacon Farrar. In a very eulo- 
gistic article upon Phillips Brooks he said that the 
Bishop’s teachings exhibit “no trace of artificial 
scholasticism or the phrases and shibboleths and 
half-truths of party theology,” but that he teaches 
“Christianity as Christ taught it before it was cor- 
rupted by a thousand alien influences of sacerdotal- 
ism and ecclesiasticism.”’ And he adds that the 
Bishop's sermons “ may serve to sweep away many 
cobwebs, and show as the great divine, Benjamin 
Whitbcot said, ‘ religion means above all a good mind 
and a good life.’” Such expressions must encourage 
those who say that other denominations are adopt- 
ing Friends’ principles, though I think they do not 
borrow but rediscover. 

If an indignant conscience may, with the encour- 
agement of such high ecclesiastical example, venture 
to make a protest against doctrines upheld by the 
learned and wise, mine would protest not against the 
length of the term of punishment, but against the 
ground of condemnation, which was Adam’s sin and 
not that of the sufferer; and the case is no better, if, 
as the Presbyterians hold, the condemnation of the 
race was not entirely for sin, either of Adam or 
themselves, but for the manifestation of God’s own 
glory. How his glory could be manifested by creat- 
ing men and forthwith plunging them into hell, is, I 
venture to say, incomprehensible to any one buta 
theologian. Nor is the case bettered by the excep- 
tion made in favor of those who believe in Christ 
and are baptized, as four-fifths of the human race 
can not possibly fulfill the condition, or indeed ever 
hear of it, and as of the remainder, one-half die in 
infancy, and are as helpless as the heathen, and 
finally, as to the remaining half of the favored fifth, 
the Church teaches that they can not even desire to 
turn to righteousness until God shall first have im- 
planted that desire in their hearts and given them 
grace to do so. So that ultimately all is resolved 
into the monstrous proposition that all the millions 
that have been created since Adam, have been or 
will be consigned to eternal torment, except a few 
whom their Creator has chosen to spare. This is 
substantially the doctrine of all the great Protestant 
churches. The Roman Catholics believe the Creator 
to be more humane. They believe the heathen may 
be saved, and they believe, too, that Christ’s mother 
is with him in heaven, and is unremitting in her 
efforts to induce him to spare his people. But I am 


well convinced that “ Christianity as Christ taught 
it, before it was corrupted by . . 


sacredotalism 
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and ecclesiasticism,” is infinitely truer and more 
comforting than either of these doctrines, and I re- 
joice in the prospect that such men as Farrar and 
Brooks, with English steadiness and Yankee energy, 
are setting themselves to free the truth from the cor- 
ruptions which overlie and conceal it. Perhaps, if 
space can begiven me in these columns, I may at- 
tempt to show how these corruptions gathered 
around the true faith. J. D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 

[NoTE BY THE EprTors.—Our friend’s impatience, if 
he will permit us to so designate it, with the inactivity and 
apparent incapability of Friends, is in part justified per- 
haps, and in part not. It can be better decided, by the 
end of the next twenty years, whether Friends are to 


have no further uséfulness as a seed of Truth. Present 
indications favor the view that they will have. Nor do 
we feel so confident as our correspondent that a great work 
is to come from the Episcopal Church. Phillips Brooks is 
barely endured by a great part,—we think a majority,—of 
that Church. His regard for the substance of things, and 
his disregard for outward rites and forms, as well as for 


antiquated doctrines, does not commend him to those who 
have grown up in a ceremonial system. Such men as he 
and Farrar are strong rather in spite of their surround- 


ings, than because of them 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

Let me make one suggestion: If the Society of 
Friends is about to pass away, (as we are gravely told 
at intervals, both by friends and critics), how is it 
that the meeting-houses everywhere are being dili- 
gently repaired, and that they and their surround- 
ings in nearly every case are better preserved now 
than ten years ago? Ata recent meeting of a Yearly 
Meeting Committee, a Friend from New Jersey de- 
scribed a visit he had lately made to a small meeting 
on the border line of Chester county and the State of 
Delaware. The improvement in its condition, inside 
and out, the superior appearance of the grounds and 
graveyard, as compared with what he had seen ona 
previous visit, several years before, struck him at 
once. Evidently, there was fresh life awakened, and 
fresh energy, so that the whole aspect of affairs had 
changed from indifference, neglect, and decay, to 
interest, life, and good care. 

This was one case. Many could be mentioned. 
A paragraph in last week’s paper relates to the old 
Providence (Montgomery Co.), meeting-house, where 
the meeting was laid down several years ago, but 
which is in good order, and has lately been carefully 
repaired. And another article in the same issue, re- 
porting the proceedings of Concord First-day School 
Union, speaks of the renovating and refurnishing 
of the old house at Middletown, in Delaware county. 
Friends at Norristown have improved and repaired 
their house within a few weeks past. And doubtless 
there are many more, which I have not heard of. As 
I suggested at the outset of the paragraph, this dispo- 
sition to renew the tabernacle does not look as if it 
was about to be deserted. . 

* * * 

From among a number of subjects which I had 

thought I would introduce here I select for comment 
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first, the remarks which W. J. Sti]lman makes in the 
current (Eleventh month) number of the Atlantic 
Monthly on the superficial character of our reading, 
and of our “culture,” and especially what he says 
concerning newspapers. I have handed the article 
to the editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
with the suggestion that some extracts from it would 
be very good reading, and I shall not, therefore, pre- 
sent anything from it here, at length. In substance, 
W.J.Stillman says, and says truly, that our educa- 
tion is almost exclusively “‘a newspaper education,” 
and that it calls for information, not knowledge. In 
our chase of the day’s incidents we (necessarily) ne- 
glect the acquaintance of what is permanent, and 
therefore vital to the intellectual,—and to the spirit- 
ual. We have a readiness and a “smartness,” but 
not a serene philosophy. 
* * * 


Ir we were all preachers some of us would preach, 
surely, on the texts which are furnished in this ar- 
ticle, some of which I have just indicated. The un- 
ceasing pursuit of the transitory, the devotion tv the 
newspaper chronicle, is itself a painful spectacle. It 
extends, as we all know too well, to devotion to the 
“Sunday paper,” in which doubtless we find the ex- 
tremest form of the mischief. For the Sunday paper 
is not only much more bulky, but it is usually much 
more objectionable, than even the ordinary week-day 
issues. It is even more frivolous, and less serious. 
Its contents are,—I say usually,—the veriest froth of 
human affairs, when they are not the veriest scum of 
life. It isa bundle, a vast bundle, which at any hour 
of the seven days of the week, should be as unwel- 
come a visitor as a swarm of buzzing and stinging in- 
sects. But it intrudes at the very hour of the very 
day when it is desirable that the mind should repose 
itself, and the soul enjoy a calm. On the first day 
of the week, all Christian mankind agrees, there 
should be at least rest,and pause from the world’s 
hurry. If there is also to be worship of the Divine 
Power which is over us, then there must be more 
than mere rest and pause,—there must be withdrawal 
from the affairs which are represented in the daily 
chronicle. All this is impossible to the “ Sunday 
paper” reader. Where it reigns there is little rest, 
and nothing of serene philosophy. 

* * 7 

But I did not mean to dwell entirely on this par- 
ticular feature. I wanted to speak more emphati- 
cally of the want of depth, and seriousness, and thor- 
oughness, which is characteristic of ‘“ newspaper cul- 
ture.” The mere getting of information, it is true, is 
better than ignorance, and for him who will not get 
informed at all, except by and through his news- 
paper, it is preferable that he take that course. But 
what is the number of that class amongst us who 
love knowledge for its own sake, and who can, or at 
least ought to, do better than merely “cram” the 
chronicle of events, and skim the surface of daily 


affairs? There should surely be more than a “rem- | 


nant” of these, else why is it necessary to educate 
any one beyond the art of reading? 

It is known that the production of books of a 
permanent character has by no means kept pace with 





the growth of population and the increase of print- 
ing. Books have been said to have gone out of fash- 
ion. So far as this is true it represents the same ten- 
dency—-to the ephemeral and contemporary. Writing 
that is serious is declared dull; if it is earnest, the 
reader is bored; if it requires some mental effort in 
order to be understood, it is intolerable. 
* * 7” 

Ir this be true of the world at large, (and is it not 
true?) there is one body of people to whom the de- 
scription ought nottoapply. The work of the Friend 
should be well done. His principles forbid him to 
indulge in the vain, the superficial, the meretricious. 
The question, then, which we may well ask our- 
selves,—and ask it daily,—is whether we are “ do- 
ing good work.” Good, I mean, as tested by the 
standards of Truth. Truth is eternal. It does not 
change. In the principles of Truth, which are for- 
ever applicable to every care and every situation, 
there is the same freshness and beauty which they 
had in the dawn of life. Are we doing good work, 
measured by these? How about the schools, for ex- 
ample? Do they teach knowledge, or cram informa- 
tion? Do they work by the lights that are unchang- 
ing, or by the lamps swung hither and thither in the 
shifting notions of the day? Are they of mere 
newspaper culture, or of the deeper culture? Some- 
times I think we try too much to make education 
easy and pleasant. Nothing is gained without effort. 
Instruction must be acquired by labor, or it is of lit- 
tle value. Let us not be satisfied with skimming: 
let us be willing to dig. 

WAYFARER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE “ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION” WORK. 
Tue great rapidity with which the University Exten- 
sion movement has spread within the United States 
during the last eighteen months, and its growing im- 
portance in the educational world, make proper some 
account of its origin and progress and a more detailed 
description of its methods than perhaps has been ac- 
cessible to the readers of this paper. 

As accurately defined by a prominent organizer’ 
of the movement, University Extension means 
“ University education for the whole nation, organ- 
ized upon itinerant lines ;” or to quote the definition 
of the American society, its purpose “ is to provide 
the means of higher education for persons of all 
classes and of both sexes engaged in the regular oc- 
cupations of life.” Its leading principle is that the 
acquirement of knowledge is one of the permanent 
interests of life, as are politics and associations for 
religious purposes. 

The University Extension movement dates its 
active life from about the year 1872, and its starting 
point was the University of Cambridge, England. 
The growth of the idea may be traced in the colleges 


1 Prof. Richard G. Moulton, M. A.,a Cambridge University 
Extension Lecturer, who during his ten weeks’ visit to Philadel- 
phia in the latter part of last year, was active in promoting the 
Philadelphia Society. Prof. Moulton is a man of wide education 
and experience aud an orator of fine powers. His lectures here 
were deservedly popular, his audiences, according to his own 
statement, being the largest in his lecturing experience. 
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for working men and women then existing in London 
and other large English cities, the first of which had 
been founded in 1854, In 1867, Prof. James Stuart, 
of Cambridge University, gave courses of lectures to 
popular audiences, using all the essential features of 
the Extension method. Applications for teachers 
soon after came to the Universities from the large 
towns, and we find the work actively taken up at 
Cambridge in 1873, at London in 1876, and at Oxford 
in 1878. The movement spread rapidly in England. 
In 1885-86 there were University Extension courses 
given in sixty-six towns and at twenty-nine local 
centers in London; in 1888-89 courses were given in 
174 towns and forty-four local centers in London; 
in 1889-90 the total was increased to nearly 400. 
There are now in England three great central 
organizations: (1) Cambridge, in joint action with 
the University of Durham; (2) Oxford, (3) the Uni- 
versity of London. 

The University Extension idea was carried out in 
this country in Buffalo, in the winter of 1887-88 ; Ex- 
tension work was also begun by Professors of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in the same 
year. In Second month, 1890, the subject came tothe 
front in Philadelphia, and it was here that Univer- 
sity Extension was first really established in this 
country. A society was formed, and last winter 
twenty-five local centers were in operation around it. 
This number is increased this winter to thirty-two or 
thirty-four. This society, seeing the advantage of a 
national organization, has formed the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
which seeks to unite with itself all who are using Ex- 
tension methods in this country. Meantime the idea 
has been taken up in Washington, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, New York, Buftalo, Kansas City, Denver, St. 
Paul, and in many other smaller towns and univer- 
sity centers. The extent of the movement in Eng- 
land was mentioned above. The Universities in Aus- 
tralia have followed the example of those in Eng- 
land, and the subject is attracting much attention in 
France. 

Before giving the details of the University Exten- 
sion method, it is well to state, in order that they 
may be borne in mind, two essential ideas of that 
method: (1) It is voluntary on the part of the stu- 
dent, and (2) it aims to teach method rather than 
facts. 

The English societies (closely followed here) di- 
vide the many and various subjects of instruction 
into “ unit courses,” each unit course being a series 
of weekly lectures (with the attendant exercises) 
extending over three months. Lecturers are not 
provided for less than one unit course, except in 
cases where, to introduce the movement, a six-lecture 
course can be obtained. The American society has 
found it expedient to provide regular six-lecture 
courses. 

The actual teaching has six features, which will 
be numbered as mentioned. On account of the ne- 
cessity of holding the attention in the usually mixed 
audiences, (1) the hour lecture does not aim to give 
direct information, but rather to enkindle a love for 


1 Its offices are at 1602 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





the subject and a desire to master some part of it for 
one’s self. The outlines of the course, the general 
facts, and the references are relegated to (2) the 
syllabus, a pamphlet of a few pages, printed before- 
hand and sold at a small price. Those most familiar 
with the workings of the Extension method regard 
(3) the weekly exercises as the most important feature 
of it. A set of questions upon each lecture is printed 
in the syllabus, and each student is invited to answer 
these at his leisure, and send his answers to the lec- 
turer for comment. The object is to draw out the 
student’s thought upon the subject, and not to test 
his knowledge or memory. The number from the 
lecture audience who “ do” the exercises varies from 
one-third to one-fifth, or less. (4) A class, composed 
of those who wish to do more than hear the lecture, 
and who may have sent in exercises, meets on the 
day of the next lecture, either before or after. It is 
conducted by the lecturer, and is informal, expres- 
sion of thought being the object. Suggestions made 
by students in their weekly exercises are often dis- 
cussed. At the close of each unit course, (5) a writ- 
ten final examination is held upon the subject treated 
in the lectures as outlined in the syllabus. It is vol- 
untary, and is open to those students only who have 
worked in the weekly exercises and in class to the 
satisfaction of the lecturer. In England the exami- 
nation is conducted by a special examiner, and upon 
the double basis of his report and that of the lec- 
turer on the weekly exercises, (6) certificates are 
granted to successful candidates. These are of two 
kinds, “ pass” and “distinction,” and in places 
where the courses are permanently organized, they 
acquire a definite value. Students are admitted to 
Cambridge University as second-year students, when 
they hold certificates representing a certain number 
of unit courses. In the course of time we look to 
see the same recognition given to Extension certifi- 
cates by American colleges and universities. 

The range of subjects adapted for teaching under 
the Extension method is limited in only one direc- 
tion. To teach the practice of any of the industrial 
or fine arts does not come under its scope, but what- 
ever touches the history and theory of those arts, or 
the appreciation of their products, may be taught. 
History (political and economic) and literature are 
the most popular eubjects, but courses are offered by 
the Philadelphia society in pedagogy, botany, physics, 
geology, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, the his- 
tory of music, of painting, and of architecture. Lan- 
guayes are not excluded, and courses in Hebrew 
and Greek are offered this winter by the Philadel- 
phia society in connection with another organiza- 
tion, 

It is an error to suppose, although the University 
Extension idea is probably an outgrowth of the Lon- 
don workingmen’s colleges, that University Exten- 
sion is intended for the so-called working classes 
only. Prof. R.G. Moulton says: ‘ We know noth- 
ing about social classes in University Extension. We 
wish our audience to include all kinds of people, all 
ages, all degrees of previous education. If there is 
anybody who will be out of place in the congregation 
of a church, that person would be out of place in our 
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lecture audience. . There is as much miscella- 
pneousness in the weekly exercises as in the audience. 
For example, I have had exercises sent in by high 
university graduates who happened to be attending 
the lectures and were interested and delighted to 
fight their old battles over again, And I have had 
weekly exercises from children who wrote in round 
text. I have had many exercises from people who 
knew the subject better than I did myself, and I have 
also had exercises every week from people who could 
not spell, and whose grammar was very questionable. 
I have had occasional exercises—and very bright 
ones, suggesting something for the class—written on 
post cards: and on the other hand I am quite accus- 
tomed to have exercises from thirty to thirty-five or 
forty pages of quarto.” 

It frequently happens that valuable suggestions 
and contributions to general knowledge are received 
from the students. A lecturer on history writes that 
his courses have brought to light some valuable ma- 
terial in United States history, such as journals writ- 
ten during critical periods, old deeds and records, and 
some original letters of Jefferson and Clay. 

One of the fields in which the University Exten- 
sion method may be of great use is the teaching of 
agriculture, in codperation with farmers’ clubs and 
similar bodies. The agricultural colleges of this and 
other States will have a method by which they can 
teach applied chemistry, botany, entomology, for- 
estry, road-making, etc., to farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters. A professor writes on this subject: “If we 
cannot bring the farmers to the college, we can take 
the college to the farmers.” 
any practical work being done in this field, using the 
Extension method, 

Space is too limited to explain fully the manner 
in which the subjects of unit courses are grouped by 
years, in order to form a regular progression of study, 
during three or four years, from elementary to higher 
instruction. Mention may be made of the Students’ 
Associations which have materially aided the move- 
ment in England, and are imitated here. Their ob- 
ject is to select and to recommend to local commit- 
tees courses which are desired by their members, to 
aid in advertising the courses, and to hold meetings 
for reading and discussion before the courses open. 

The next few years will no doubt see the awaken- 
ing of interest in higher education, and the spread of 
the movement in many new localities. The advan- 
tages of the University Extension plan as a teaching 
method have been appreciated by the managers of 
the Chautauqua Assembly, and the method will no 
doubt be adopted in different degrees by the forty or 
more bodies of summer students who hold regular 
sessions in this country. 

University Extension offers an admirable train- 
irg-field for young teachers. Most important of all, 
it carries to those who need it most the uplifting in- 
flaences of knowledge and training. ‘‘ To infuse a 
missionary spirit into culture—that is the purpose of 
University Extension.” Tuomas A. JENKINS, 


ALL tear-drops are for fruitage, and all dark clouds 
for glad harvests. 


We have not heard of 
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“BE COURTEOUS.” 
Tue Revised Version of the New Testament has 
made havoc among many of the cherished phrases 
and time-honored expressions which were dear to 
our young religious life, and had a marked influence 
upon its after development. 

While we must submit to the clearer judgment 
which the free inquiry of scholars as deeply inter- 
ested as ourselves in knowing “ the mind of truth,” 
has shown to be the better rendering in many places, 
we can hardly give up without a sense of loss, some 
of these precious old texts that have been to us a 
very treasure house of wisdom, and an incentive to 
diligence in the attainment of some quality or virtue 
that has been the goal of hope. 

Take, for instance, the admonition of Peter, which 
heads this paper. Peter, the warm-hearted, impul- 
sive disciple, often rash, and needing the rebuke of 
his Master,—that he should be the one to give such 
counsel would seem incongruous did we not know 
what the graces of the Holy Spirit when it has once 
found a lodgment in the soul of aman can do for him. 
‘** Be courteous’—what a sweet, refining influence it 
exercises upon the young, ardent life seeking the 
path of true advancement and taking hold of and 
making every thought that the expression suggests 
an object lesson for the daily life. But the revisers 
tell us, that is not what the original Greek translated 
“courteous ” really means; we must find its larger 
rendering in “ compassionate,” “ sympathetic,”—both 
excellent words, but without the subtle grace that 
gives such beauty of outline, auch harmony of pro- 
portion to the meaning of the older version. But it 
is in line with all we know of Peter as a man and as 
an apostle. And we can submit to the humbler 
phraseology, for the loving spirit it encourages and 
for the subordination of social and educational dis- 
tinction to that leveling process which gives fellow- 
ship one with another in all that constitutes true 
brotherhood. 


Courtesy leads to a thonghtful consideration for 
the feelings of others, and though it no longer has a 
place in the enumeration of the Christian virtues, it 
is none the less worthy of being studied and ac- 
cepted as a very essential element in the develop- 
ment of character. 
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While its exercise is largely dependent upon | 


social conditions, and while it is true that those pos- 
sessing the qualities of mind that inspire it, may be, 
and often are, born and reared under most unfavor- 
able circumstances, it is to pure and refined home life 
that we must look for any great advancement in this 
direction. To be well-born is a great boon, but it 
needs good home training to emphasize its value. 

The fishermen of Galilee, the peasants of Samaria, 
and the tax-gatherers and vine-dressers of Judea 
were men of lowly home surroundings, but they were 
of the stock of faithful Abraham, and had all the ad- 
vantages of tribal and religious associations which it 
gave. Yet it was from such men that the first disci- 
ples were chosen, and there were occasions in which 
the quality of being courteous seemed sadly wanting 
among all these heterogeneous elements. 

As we picture in our imagination the Master, we 
see in him every ideal virtue the earnest soul aspires 
to possess; he stands before us the one perfect ex- 
ample of every grace of manner, of every virtue that 
exalts humanity. Only among a people socially pure 
and morally upright with monotheism as its center- 
ing point of religious aspiration, and a code of laws 
that centuries upon centuries of experience have not 
excelled,—only among such a people could the typ- 
ical man be born ; only from such exalted ideas of the 
Sovereign of the Universe, could the clear, pure 
And in 
nothing does the Divine origin of its principles and 


stream of Christianity have its beginning. 


testimonies appear so conspicuous as in the influence 
it has always exerted upon those who in any measure 
came under its sanctifying power. The first thought 
was uplifting.—the first act was in the line of moral 
improvement, 

“The half of my goods I give to the poor, and if 
I have taken aught from any man I restore him four- 
fold,” voices the experience of countless multitudes, 
who in all the ages that Christianity has been work- 
ing its way into the hearts of men, have felt the in- 
fluence of its restoring love. 

While Christian courtesy has not done all that it 
is capable of doing to soften the manners and refine 
the intercourse of social and religious circles, it is re- 
moving many of the obstacles to Christian fellowship 
that have in the past stood in the way of closer 
union. The courteous man will not insist, where in- 
sistance simply carries a point but adds nothing to 
the result. of the 


Great Teacher to have the same respect for the views, 


He has learned in the school 
the opinions, and the idiosyncracies of another that 
he claims for himself, and with the grace that good 
breeding develops he can be courteous without the 
sacrifice of a single principle that is dear to him. 


And what an advantage a courteous manner gives | 
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the individual in whatever position he may be 


placed, and for the young it is often the first step in 


the line of successful endeavor. Let us ba courteous 


then, while we remember also to be compassionate. 


Correction.—In our last issue, in the report of 
Concord F. D. S. Union, for “a Jew there felt a living 
interest in Friends,” please read “ a few there felt a 
living interest,” etc. 


BIRTHS. 
In Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 20, 
and Mary H. Thatcher, a son, who is 


THATCHER. 
1891, to Albert G. 
named Charles. 


DEATHS. 

DUTTON.—Ninth month 3, 1891, in Upper Chichester, 
Delaware county, Pa., Emily L. Dutton, in her 72d year; 
a member of Chichester Preparative and Concord Monthly 
Meetings. 

HOGGAIT 


Kile, 


At the residence of her daughter, Mary J. 
the 9th of Ninth 1x91, 
Rachel J. Hoggatt, near the close of her 93d year; a mem- 
Meeting of 


her name was Johnson, she 
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As was said at funeral, remarka- 
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good performe d. for cheer she 


spread all along the many years of her life. She had been 
and the 


This woman, whose 


married three times husband that her is 
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With many virtues, was born near the close of last century, 


on the eastern shores of North Carolina, and in her young 


girlhood came with her family and the tide of emi 
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where she member of Blue River 
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Monthly Meeting’s 


clerk in 1830, and for several years following ; 


after the departure in 1827; was the 


Was madean 


1840, and served until she became lider in 


h service she 


overseer 1n an ¢ 
was never released 


E. H. T. 


At his residence, in Media, Delaware county, 


1851, from whic 


MILLER 
Pa., on Tenth month 24, 1891, Levis Miller, in the 86th year 
of his age; a valued menber of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
TAYLOR.—In West Tenth 13, 1891, 


Mehetabel, widow of John Taylor, in her 75th year; a 


Chester, month 


member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Birmingham Friends’ ground. 

VAN HORN.—At the reside 
dore Harvey, in Philadelphia, on the J2th of Tenth month, 
Is91, Mary Ann Van Horn, of the late 


Van Horn, in the 74th year of herage. Funeral 


nce of her son-in-law, Theo- 


widow Christian 


from the 


residence of her son Cornelius, near Dolington, Bucks 


county, Pa. Interment at Wrightstown 


Tue nurse of full grown souls is solitude. — Lowell. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 42. 
ELEVENTH MonrTH §8, 1891. 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
GOLDEN TEXT —He shall guide you into all the truth— 


Johu 16: 13 
ReaD John 16: 1-15 
CLoser and closer this blessed Teacher comes to the 
hearts of the listening, wondering disciples who, out 
in the midnight darkness, walk with him to their fa- 
vorite place of resort, the Mount of Olives. He 
reaches after the very tendrils of their inmost feel- 
ing, that he may prepare them for the work they 
must continue after he has been taken from them. 

They were made conscious that he must soon 
leave them, but had no knowledge of Judas’s treach- 
ery. They knew he had left the table before the 
supper was ended and had not returned, but they 
supposed he was on some errand, as he was the treas- 
urer of their little company. 

As Jesus talked with them by the way, it was not 
possible for them to fully understand what he meant 
by “the Comforter.” He was stil! with them, and 
all their hope and expectations were centered in 
him: but after be was gone it all came to them, and 
their hearts were filled with a great longing for the 
fulfillment of the promise. 

That ye should not be made to stumble, etc. It was 
the things that he had been speaking to them about 
that are here alluded to. To stumble would be to 
lose their balance,—to apostatize, to be led away by 
various causes from the simple and plain path of duty 
he had marked out for them, 

They shall put you out of the synagogues, etc. They 
would not be allowed to worship with the Jews in 
their synagogues. The Jews, who persecuted the 
followers of Jesus, regarded them as blasphemers, 
and as seeking to overthrow the temple service and 
the religion handed down to them by Moses. 

These things will they do, etc. The things that would 
happen to them after he was removed, of which he 
had been telling them and trying to prepare their 
minds. 

It is expedient for you, etc. While Jesus remained 
with them they would continue to lean upon him, to 
rely upon him. It was needful for their own growth 
and development in the truth that they become more 
self-reliant. They still adhered to the thought of a 
temporal kingdom, with Jesus as the sovereign of 
the nation, and they holding the places of honor, and 
while he was with them they could not free them- 
selves from this thought. 

I have yet many things to say, etc. There was much 
yet to be revealed to them of the nature of this spir- 
itual kingdom, but Jesus saw that their minds were 
in no condition to receive and understand them. 


The leading thought contained in to-day’s lesson 
has been already considered in a previous lesson. 
The time of the crucifixion has drawn yet nearer. 
The hearts of the disciples are still sorrowful. They 
are probably not forgetful of the promised Comforter, 
but their minds dwell naturally rather upon the im- 
pending loss than upon the intangible gift of the 
Spirit which was to come. Once more Jesus tries to 
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withdraw attention from himself as a man, and to fix 
their dependence upon the spirit with which he was 
filled ; upon that which was the source of his Divine 
influence ; that which made him more than man to 
them. He told them if he remained with them they 
would not receive this Comforter or Helper. To as 
many as would receive the Spirit a great blessing was 
promised. The mind which would entertain this 
heavenly guest would be guided by it “ into all the 
truth.” It would teach men “of the things that are 
to come.” Through it men would come to compre- 
hend and to love Jesus more perfectly. “He shall 
glorify me; for he shall take of mine, and shall de- 
clare it unto you.” 

We read of one who knew of the work wrought 
by this Divine power in the soul. In a solemn hour 
during a questionable journey he opened his heart 
fully to its influence, and he was no more Saul, but 
Paul. Later, writing to the churches at Galatia, Paul 
tells them what he conceives to be the manifestation 
of this Spirit. How shall man know those in whom 
the Spirit abides? By their fruits ye shall know 
them. “ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, temperance ; against such there is no law.” 

There have been some to believe that a larger 
measure of the spirit which animated Jesus was 
given to favored men of gospel times; that upon a 
few souls there came such a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost as the world cannot see again. Friends have 
believed that the fullness of the gift of the Christ 
spirit depends upon the recipient ; that upon those 
who are faithful now—that means full of faith—God 
will send his spirit as fully and as freely as of old. 

The world ought to give thanks for the universal- 
ity of the Spirit; for the knowledge which is ours 
through Scripture and individual revelation that the 
bestowal of this gift is not conditioned; that “ who- 
soever will” may receive. We comprehend in such 
small measure the meaning of the promise, “ He 
shall guide you into all truth.” That we shall know 
and live the truth is our appointed destiny. Let us 
in humility and love submit ourselves to this Spirit, 
by whose leading we may reaca our goal. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

While the disciples are in the deepest sorrow at 
the prospect of being so soon separated from their 
beloved Master, not comprehending the nature and 
significance of the change that in some manner not 
understood by them, was so near at hand. Jesus 
tells them, “ It is expedient for you that I go away,” 
and for the reason that it is only by his removal 
from their midst that they will receive the Comforter 
in their bearts and be led and guided into the truth, 
that it had been his own mission to instruct them in. 
While be remained with them they felt no need for 
anything beyond; he was there to direct their move- 
ments, to answer all their inquiries, to settle all their 
difficulties ; centering to him they had no further 
aim than to be near his person, to share his labors, 
and to be partakers in his enjoyments. 

Such a life of outward dependence could never 
develop men whose call it would be to “go into all 
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the world and preach the gospel.” In the very na- INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
ture of things it was necessary that they be left to | We have received the printed Minutes of Indiana 
work out the great problem of the world’s reforma- | Yearly Meeting, as prepared by the Clerks. It makes 
tion so far as their commission extended, with no | g pamphlet of 104 pages, containing the proceedings 
outward prop to lean upon. So Jesus in these part- | of both branches of the meeting, as minuted by the 
ing words, tells them of the great peace that will | Clerks, the reports of committees, the epistles re- 
come into their lives through this spirit of truth | ceived by both branches from other yearly meetings, 
which though unseen by the outward eye, would be | and the proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
as real and present with them as he had been in his | First-day School Associaton, with its epistles. It is 
human existence. a well-arranged and neatly printed pamphlet, and 
It was a great disappointment to their worldly | must be of interest to all the membership of Indiana 
spirit, that had been counting on the outward splen- | Yearly Meeting, as well as other Friends. 
dor of kingly honors and emoluments, to be taken | The statistical report, (which is given very pre- 
from all the hopes and aspirations that were grow- | cisely each year), showed a total gain in membership 
ing and centering around this one thought of the | of 34 members, 7 by certificates, 9 births, 16 by con- 
fature, and made to realize that only as they lis- | yincement, 2 by correction of enrollment. The total 
tened to this teacher, who would speak to their | loses were 45, being 7 by removal, 7 by deaths, 2 by 
spiritual ear, would all the things of the Father be | disownment, 10 by resignation, 9 by erasure from the 
declared unto them ; and they were yet to learn that | lists. The nett loss in the Yearly Meeting for the 
the things of which he spoke were the treasures of | year was, therefore, 11 members. 


the Eternal Spirit. Well may they have queried The summary answers to the Queries, as recorded 
among themselves “ What is this that he Saith? ” | in men’s meeting, were as follows: 
The situation was new and uatried, and everything | jst. Meetings held on the first day of the week 


to which they had looked, in which they had trust- | are attended by a goodly number of our members. 
ed, seemed slipping away from them. | There are a few who do not manifest that diligence 

Even the favor of the people who had followed | that is desirable; and there are many members who 
them in their journeyings and gathered in groups to | are go isolated that they can rarely attend ; mid-week 
listen to the message of love and compassion that fell | meetings and those for discipline are neglected by 
from the lips of the Master, and had, from time to | many. The hour for meeting is generally observed. 


time, been fed from the small store which they al- | No unbecoming behavior reported. 

ways carried about with them—even these would no 2d. Christian love is fairly well maintained 

longer seek their company when he was not with | amongst us. Tale-bearing and detraction are dis- 

them. couraged. Care is taken to end differences, when 
Besides they were to be hardly used and perse- | they are known to others than the parties concerned. 

cuted. What did it all mean? And we may truly sym- 34. We believe most Friends have a care to edu- 


pathize with these sorrowing ones. Seeing that | cate their children and those under their direction 
nothing would be left them that they had hoped | jn plainness of speech, orderly deportment, and 
for and relied upon. proper apparel. The frequent reading of the Scrip- 
It isin the hour of extremity that the soul is | tyres of Truth is encouraged, but a deeper search 
made to realize how powerless it is to do any good after the truths contained therein is desirable. 
and worthy thing of itself. The Master had said 4th. As far as appears we are clear of importing, 
before, “ Of myself I can do nothing,” and now they | manufacturing, or vending, and almost entirely clear 
who had so trusted and relied upon him, were to be | of the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage; not en- 
left helpless, and without strength of purpose to tirely clear of attending places of harmful diversion. 


“arry Ot > ine ‘tions he was giving . 
wane out the instruct — - “@ ing them Moderation and tem perance observed in a good 
They heard of the Comforter, as we hear now, but desvee 
4 . 
rh 1e Wot lo for them was vet in the unknown eo Om . 
wees he would dome them wae} . 5th. The poor among us have received due atten- 


ure. They remembered afterward that Jesus had : ; , y 
fatu They re eee , Je : ™ tion and relief when necessary. No children of such 
told them that “inthe world ye have tribulation, ; : E 
eae lel [1 7 1d” lack proper school privileges. 
yut be of goo ‘heer lave Overcome the world, . 7s . . : 
> , oer ; —_ _ - 6th. It appears that Friends maintain our testi- 
they accepted it as ¢ assurance that they too . . . . } . 
ant a accep a vas an : > " , y il monies in favor of a free Gospel Ministry, except 
wot 2 give! ie streng needed to overcon . . 
uid be given the strength neede ae that one meeting notes an exception in regard to 
the tribulations that yet awaited them in the world. 


those who employ paid ministers on the occasion of 


. I . - li marriages among our members. Our testimony 
Ir is the business of mankind to polish the world, against Oppression, Oaths, Military Services, Clan- 


and every one who works is scrubbing some part.— destine Trades, Prize Goods and Lotteries appears to 
Thoreau. be maintained. 

; , Saas ; : 7th. Nearly all our members are careful to live 
: Liberty is not idleness ; it is free use of Lime ; ut within their means, and are judicious in their busi- 
is to choose our labor and our relaxation; in one untie atieiee, 
word, to be free is not to do nothing, but to be the 8th. Friends, in their treatment of offenders, are 
eale arbiter of whet we do, and whet wo leave ue careful to deal with them in that spirit which is cal- 


, i ~ “7 , y i j i yt 7 = 
done. In this sense, how great a good is liberty! | culated to restore, rather than cast off those who 
—La Bruyere. 


have erred. 
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The answer to the 9th Query states that there 
are no Friends’ schools in the Yearly Meeting. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
In the discharge of a duty laid upon us by Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, we addressed a letter to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, asking for space in their columns for a 
Western Department, under our editorial supervision. 
request met with a most encouraging response. 


Our 
We there- 
upon addressed the different monthly and executive meet- 
ings composing our two Quarters, asking for their sys- 
tematic aid and cooperation. We now desire to reach, 
through the medium of these columns, every individual 
member of our Society, wherever located, who is interested 
in the success of this undertaking. Those who may be in 
communication with any scattered Friends are requested 
to inform them of this matter, and ask them to correspond 
with us, to the end that the purposes of our appointment 
may be more fully subserved. 

With an acute sense of our own insufficiency and inex- 
perience, and a humble reliance upon the arm of Divine 
Power, to supplement our human weakness, we bespeak the 
intelligent assistance of all interested Friends, especially 
those who have felt this to be a living concern, and hope 


for the indulgent judgment of those whose opportunities * 


have been greater, or perhaps better improved than ours. 
In conclusion, we would simply say that no effort of ours, 

possible under existing circumstances, 

make this “new departure 


will be spared to 
” of Illinois Yearly Meeting a 
THOMAS E, HoGuk, 
Mary C. WHITE. 
Webster ( ity, Iowa, Tenth month 21. 


success, 


VISIT TO THE WEST. 

On the 29th of Ninth month my wife and myself 
left our home, near Bloomington, IIl., for an ex- 
tended religious visit through portions of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Iowa, in all of which States there are 
numbers of isolated Friends. Our first stop was with 
Edwin and Lydia Smith, formerly of Chester county, 
Pa., now twenty miles south-west of Lawrence, Kan., 
residents for thirty-four years on their present farm, 
having been there at the time of ‘‘ Quantrell’s raid,” 
during the War, when about 150 of the citizens were 
slain. Edwin escaped only by hiding. His recital of 
the incidents connected therewith is thrilling indeed. 
We were the only Friends who have visited them in 
Society interests, in all these long years, and although 
mingling with others in active religious fellowship, 
the love of the vital inward principle is strong as 
ever, and they gladly embraced the opportunity of 
sitting a little time with us. 

We went from here about 250 miles west to Ellis, 
Kan., where Daniel and Rose Griest reside; one 
other family, that of John Hollingsworth, lives about 
nine miles from here, but we were not privileged to 
meet them. They are very earnest in their efforts 
to induce Friends to settle here on their cheap and 
very productive lands. We attended the Congrega- 
tional meeting in the morning, where we listened to 
a discourse, the sentiment of which was in entire 
harmony with my own. At 3 p.m. we had an ap- 
pointed meeting in the G. A. R. hall, which was well 
attended, and by some who would not enter a church. 
The minister of the morning was present, and asked 
me to “ preach” for him in the evening. I promised 
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to attend, which I did, and after their regular opening 
service felt free to offer remarks of an hour or so, to 
as quiet and attentive an audience as on any previous 
occasion, dwelling largely on our views of the 
“ Word” and its power to save, not only now, but in 
every age, past or present; before the coming of 
Jesus as well as after; during the dark ages without 
the Bible, and in every condition of mankind, with 
the same power as it exerts now. Judge my sur- 
prise to hear the minister endorse every sentiment 
fully, and declare we have enough truth even with- 
out the Bible to save every earnest seeker. It was to 
me a baptism, indeed, long to be remembered. 

We were pleased to meet here Mary Burgess, from 
near Philadelphia, Pa., a home seeker, who with her 
daughters, may be a helpin building upa meeting 
here. This is a prosperous year for farmers in Kan- 
sas, abundant harvests rewarding intelligent indus- 
try. There are so many shiftless and thriftless far- 
mers in the farther West,we need to look to the best 
to see the possibilities of this State, which is largely 
a wheat country. Grazing will be profitable while 
the “range” lasts. Land varies in price from $5 to 
$10 per acre for unimproved, from $10 to $25 per acre 
for improved, 

We went from here east to Abilene, and then 
north to Jewell county, Kansas, over 200 miles from 
Ellis, to visit three families by the name of Vale, 
where we held two public meetings in the U. B. 
church. Isaacand Mary Ann Vale, who moved here 
from Clear Creek, Putnam county, Iil., but who were 
formerly of Monallen, Pa., live here in a very com- 
fortable home, near two of their sons, and after a 
long and busy life seem to be quietly waiting for the 
call “ come up higher.” Walker, the eldest son,was ab- 
sent in Illinois, and for him our tenderest sympathies 
were aroused, Having moved here 21 years ago with 
his wife, who had shared with him the privations 
and dangers of pioneer life, had become established 
in a comfortable home, and blessed with abundance. 
She was called away within the past year, while yet 
in her prime, leaving her home, indeed, desolate. 
Not only was she a loving and devoted wife, but a 
mother to many motherless waifs, who will live to 
carry out the precepts so impressively handed forth 
by her life of practical goodness. She felt she held 
a personal obligation to all with whom she came in 
contact,and all who knew her feel constrained to drop 
a tear, “sacred to the memory of Elizabeth (Mills) 
Vale.” Nathan and Myra Vale also reside here, and 
while the Friend is so strong in them that they can 
not join another organization, yet they are actively 
engaged in religious labor as way opens in their pres- 
ent surroundings, hoping yet to be able to cast their 
lot with Friends. 

Chester, Thayer county, Nebraska, about twenty- 
five miles north of east, was our next stopping place, 
calling on Rebecca Howard, daughter of Anna and the 
late Amos Wilson, of Clear Creek, IIl., also Oliver P., 
son of Rosanna and the late Joshua Wilson, of the 
same place, and here, as at other points, we found the 
“ unquenchable spark,” not only in the parents, butin 
the children, restraining them measurably from un- 
toward surrounding influences. Here, although feel- 





ing much indisposed from a severe cold and fatigue 
from previous service, we attended an appointment 
awaiting us in the M. E. house,we hope to the honor 
of truth. After twenty-four hours spent here, we next 
visited Ira P. Bedell and family, at Fairbury, Jeffer- 
son county, Neb., at which point we will close our 
narrative for the present. Surely goodness and mercy 
are with us at every step. 
Epwarp COALE. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Levi L. Benson attended the meeting held at Broad 
Creek, within the limits of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, on First-day morning, the 18th inst. It 
was a favored opportunity. He also held an ap- 
pointed meeting in the M. P. Church, in Delta, York 
county, Pa., in the evening, at 8 o’clock. The house 
was well filled with a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Levi appeared in supplication in the earlier 
part of the meeting, following with power ina length- 
ened testimony, in which he dwelt on the different 
stages of growth in the advancement to a higher life 
here and “In Father’s house are many 
mansions,” and we doubt not the truth reached many 


now. my 
dwellers in the lowly mansions, arousing the desire 
and willingness to obey the call, “ Come up higher.” 
Delta, Pa M. F. B. 

—A correspondent says: After leaving Philadelphia 
Levi L. Benson had 2 good meeting at Oxford, and 
next day attended Little Britain Monthly Meeting at 
Eastland, with good satisfaction. On First-day, 18th, 
atthe meeting at Broad Creek, the special presence 
of the Lord was realized, and in the evening a large 
audience attended in the Methodist meeting-house 
at Delta, where gospel truth was set forth in the 
power and demonstration of the Spirit. 
proceeded to Fallston, Md. 


Thence he 


—Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, sends us 
the Friends’ for 1892 
been issued, since which we are informed that in 
Hudson and Chatham Monthly Meeting, N. Y., the 
meeting at Athens has been discontinued,and the 
monthly meeting is now held at Chatham in Second, 
Fifth, Sixth, Eighth,and Ninth months and at Ghent 
the rest of the year. 


following note: Almanac has 


THE FRENCH SCHOOLS NOT ATHEISTIC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I recently received from one of your editors a slip cut 
from the Friends’ Review, of Philadelphia, from which 
it would appear that a disbelief in God is systematic- 
ally taught in the public schools of France, and I was 
asked whether the statement was founded upon fact. 
I knew, at once, that it was not, and that it was one 
of those numerous slanders of the French people 
that reach us through the prejudiced English press. 
But before replying I felt best satisfied to confirm my 
own views by the testimony of one who is on the 
ground, and whose decision will be accepted as final 
by all who know his name. I therefore wrote at 


once to Professor Petit de Julleville, who so honor- 
ably fills the chair of lecturer upon literature at the 
Sorbonne, in Paris, and the following is a literal 
translation of his reply: 
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Paris, October 4, 1891. 
| My Dear Sir: 

The extract which you send me isa faithful translation 
of the first page of a small treatise on morals, called “Jaic,” 
but more properly atheistic, the author of which, (E. Men- 
teil), represents the opinion of only a very small minority 
of the corps of instructors in Paris. 

It is impossible for me to affirm that the book in question 
has never entered a public school through the treacherous 
and dishonorable act of but I very much 


doubt whether such a thing has happened, for that instruc- 


an instructor ; 
tor would have been false to his duty, and would have vio- 


lated the regulations of the public schools. I have before 


me the programmes of primary 
these Art 
‘Duties toward God.” 


of God to teach 


instruction ; 
III the 
It is surely affirming the ex- 
our duties toward Him 


Statistics of Primary Instruction,” 


they contain 


‘ xplicitly words: of programme on 


morals 
Istence 
to the “ 
catic which appeared 
You will f 


schools 


I refer you 
an official publi- 


yn in Iss, in a large 


l every 


quarto volume. 


nd there condense thing relating to o 


ur 


Thanks for your yut my “ Literature,” 
ind believe me, 
' : 
Very cordially yours, 


PETIT DE JULLEVILLE 
I trust of Professor de Julle- 
ville’s is sufficiently explicit, settling the question be- 
yond all controversy. I would also add that if all 
such slanders of the French people were followed up, 


that this statement 


they would generally be found equally without foun- 
dation with this; and that this people, if well known 
and understood, would be seen to be more at heart in 
sympathy with us, and more like us in many of their 
leading characteristics than they are usually consid- 

EpWARD H. MaGILu. 
Tenth month 24 


ered. 
Swarthmore Coll+ae, 
For Friends’ I ligencer and Journal 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 
In looking over a report of the first decade in “Scien- 
and Col- 
which 


titic Temperance [Instruction in Schools 


leges,” facts 


the following 
be 
the account of 


were will 
in tracing 


devoted 


given 


no doubt interesting to many, and 


the labors of the women 


who so willingly gave their time and means to 
further the advancement of the laws to enforce 
temperance instruction in our schools, we should 
| feel thankful that they were encouraged to so 


bravely press on amidst the difficulties which beset 
all such reforms. 

It was in the fall of 1879 that Mary H. Hunt 
carried to the annual National Convention, then con- 
vened at Indianapolis, her “ concern” for thorough 
text-book study of Scientific Temperance in the pub- 
lic schools as a preventive against intemperance. 
| That body resolved “ That this convention consider 
| the introduction of Scientific Temperance text-books 
| into the regular course of study in our public schools 
| as a most hopeful line of work. We therefore urge 
the various States here represented to take imme- 
| diate action to secure this important study taught in 
the schools of their several localities.” 

In 1880 the National Convention of the W. C. T. 
U., held in Boston, responded to the request for the 
creation of such a department to be under the ad- 


| 
| 
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vice and direction of a national superintendent ;— | ers and sent a number of substitutes during the year to 
Mary H. Hunt being appointed to that office. Friends,’ and other schools. M. 

Hyde Park, near Boston, was the first town to —_ 
DARBY MONTHLY MEETING ScHooL.—The Darby 


officially place this study into its school curriculum. 

Vermont was the first State to enact a compulsory 
temperance education law, (Eleventh month, 1882), 
Michigan and New Hampshire followed in 1883, 
New York, 1884, and Pennsylvania, 1885. 1886 saw 
the great conflict in our National Capital for the pas- 
sage of a National Temperance Education law, which 
was finally passed, and the close of the year saw 
eighteen States and Territories under the banner of 
the cause. 

The difficulty of obtaining suitable text-books 
was a very serious one, as the standpoint from which 
so many of them were written,—t hat of overcoming 
the drink habit, and not the warning to abstain from 
the first glass, and the effects of alcoholics on the sys- 
tem,—prohibited their admission as standard works 
on the subject. This was overcome by a general re- 
vision which was begunin Washington, D. C., in the 
spring of 1888, and finished by the close of 1889 with 
very satisfactory results, thus giving school superin- 
tendents and others interested a list from which to 
select. 

Thus has the good work gone on, and let not our 
Society be in the background in this cause, but let us 
be up and doing, in the faith that the seed sown to- 
day will spring up and bear fruit unto life eternal. 

It is a vital question, one which should interest all 
who would advance the Father’s kingdom here on 
earth. 

I trust, I feel that we as a Society are not so much 
in need of labor in this direction, but there may be 
some outside of our own fold who need the guiding 
care and timely warning which it may be in our 
power to extend to them. Then let us bravely do 
our part, leaving the future in the hands of Him 
who will uphold us in every good work and will 
safely guide us through all difficulty L. M. T. 


EDUCATIONAL, 

DaRBY TRAINING ScHOOL.—The Training Class for Teach- 
ers under the care of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is 
again located this year at Darby. The course of study in 
this department as prescribed for the following year, is: 
Mental Science, Methods of Teaching, Notes and Discus- 
sions on School Management, Practical work in Class, ap- 
plying the method recommended in Methods Class. Each 
student is required to write out the plan they intend to 
use in presenting the subject under consideration; these 
plans are read before the class and commented on. Lec- 
tures on Methods of Teaching Mathematics, are given 
once a week by Prof. A. B. Ivins. Seven periods a week are 
given for observation in class work, done by experienced 
teachers, the training teachers taking notes and describ- 
ing the plan in Method Class. Especial care is taken that 
the teachers become thoroughly familiar with the plan of 
work as followed in the leading schools under the care of 
Friends. 

The course inthis department can be completed ina 
year, when teachers will be prepared to meet intelligently 
the needs of our schools. 

The past year the demand for ourteachers reached our 
most sanguine expectations, as from this department we 
furnished the various Friends’ schools with fifteen teach- 


Monthly Meeting School was last year graded on the plan 
of Friends’ Central; this plan has proven a success and 
given renewed energy and strength to the school. At 
present the school numbers seventy-five pupils, an increase 
of thirty over last year. 


-We are au- 
thorized to say that good progress is now being made by 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Isaac Eyre in collecting the money subscribed for the pur- 
chase of the Worth the free site for the George 
School. The money is all due the Ist of Eleventh month, 
and it is hoped that each one who has subscribed will send 
in his contribution by that time, so that the deed may be 


farm, as 


obtained at once,and operations be begun with reference to 
the erection of the buildings. 
the collection of the fund. 


Everything now waits upon 





THE COLORED Scuoois.—Abby D. Munro visited Phila- 
delphia last week, and went on to Baltimore, where she 
proposed to explain to Friends at Yearly Meeting the work 
and needs of the Mount Pleasant School. She intended to 
there to Mount Meantime the 
school has been opened, under the direction of Anna M. 
Nicholas, and it promises well, though small as yet, as the 
country children are busy picking cotton. 

At Aiken, Martha Schofield has secured as Principal 
Teacher, Julia B. Ford, of Morristown, N. J. Matilda A. 
Evans, a graduate of the Schofield school, who has been at 


proceed from Pleasant. 


Oberlin, O., preparing to take a medical course, has the posi- 
tion next to Principal, and Emily Cheyney, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., has charge of the Model School. Angelia Douglas, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., continuesas sewing teacher and matron. 
The first number of the Bulletin of the two schools has 
been issued for this season, presenting much matter of in- 
terest concerning both Aiken and Mount Pleasant. 
APPRECIATION.—A teacher writes us: “The Educa- 
tional Department is needed among Friends, and I am 
sure there is ability enough among our members to do some- 
thing, if it can only be And another: “I am 
highly gratified to learn of the progressive step taken in 
this direction, for it will give teachers an opportunity to 
know more of one another's work, and a freedom of inter- 


utilised.” 


course in exchanging thoughts and plans, heretofore un- 
known.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES.—On Seventh-day even- 
ing. 31st inst., the students will tender a reception to Presi- 
dent De Garmo and wife. 

Marie A. Kemp, ’79, who has been studying in Germany, 
has been appointed instructor in German, to succeed Prof. 
G. E. H. Weaver. 

Among the lecturers at the Delaware county Teachers’ 
Institute, last week, were President De Garmo and Dr. 
Magill. 

The members of the senior class propose to give a 
“ Shakespeare evening” about the Ist of Twelfth month. 
They are under the direction of Instructor Furman. H. 

COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS.—The 
Seventh-day classes of this institution, in New York City, 
have begun their work. Among those registered are Anna 
W. Craft, of Friends’ Academy, L. I., who is taking 


methods, and in form study and drawing is Mary A. Cocks, 
of the class of 79, Swarthmore, now teaching at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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DEEP-SEA SPRINGS. 
THou readest how in lands of tropic heat, 
When lake and river fall and thirst is sore, 
The parchéd dweller by the burning shore 
Dives, while the sultry tides above him meet, 
And fills a leathern sack from waters sweet 
That, voiceless and unseen forevermore, 
Unblending with the brackish current pour 
From some remote spring-gladdened mountain seat. 


Thou readst too, my heart? In fate allied 

To that poor diver of the salt-sea waste, 

Finding all else but leaves a bitter taste, 

Recourse it hath not, in the whole world wide, 

O Love, save where, deep, silent, and untraced, 

The freshening waters flow beneath the world’s faint 


tide. 
Edith M. Thomas, in Atlantic Monthly. 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER. 
As some poor Indian woman 
A captive child receives, 
And warms it in her bosom, 
And o’er its weeping grieves ; 


And comforts it with kisses, 
And strives to understand 

Its eager, lonely babble, 
Fondling the little hand, 


So Earth, our foster-mother, 
Yearns for us, with her great 
Wild heart, and croons in murmurs 
Low, inarticulate. 
She knows we are white captives, 
Her dusky race above, 
But the deep, childless bosom 
Throbs with its brooding love. 
Edward Rowland Sill. 


THE TEACHER OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
( Conclusion.) 
INDEED, free university instruction for men has now, 
in this year 1950, been the rule in France for the 
past one and a half centuries, and for men and 
women alike for over a hundred years. 

In all the cities the schools of each entire city 
are controlled by one central governing Board, thus 
securing that uniformity of organization necessary to 
complete success. This Board, which was once 
chosen by the Judges of the courts, that they 
might be removed as far as possible from the in- 
fluence of party politics, is now chosen wholly upon 
an educational basis, determined by a competitive 
examination, conducted by the Faculties of the 
Universities of each State! That in the past cen- 
tury any other than an educational basis should have 
directed the choice of those entrusted with the edu- 
cational interests of the country is a matter of as- 
tonishment in this middle of the 20th century! The 
members of the School Board thus chosen hold their 
offices during life, or good behavior. In this and in 
other matters the duties and not the emoluments of 
the offices are mainly considered, offices being no 
longer debased by being doled out as a supposed re- 





1 State Superintendents are chosen by the same body, after a 
competitive examination. 
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ward for public service. The only question now is, 
Who can give the best service? and the vicious doc- 
trine of rotation in office belongs to a bygone age. 

The School Board chooses one General Superin- 
tendent for all the schools of the city, and this sup- 
erintendent selects a sufficient number of assistant 
superintendents, one from each school district. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that for all of these Super- 
intendents, as well as for the members of the Board 
themselves, at least equal educational qualifications 
are demanded with those required of the candidates 
for positions as teachers in the schools. I may here 
remark that all public offices in the educational ser- 
vice, including, of course, mambars of School B yards, 
receive adequate compensation for their services 
rendered. The ancient practice of requiring School 
Boards to serve without pay has long since been 
discarded ; the pay being then expected in the way 
of political promotion, a thing now impossible, as 
offices are no longer conferred as payment for service 
of any kind. 

Every school-house in the district is connected 
with the office of the Assistant Superintendent for that 
district, by telephone, and every Assistant Superinten- 
dent’s office is also thus connected with the office of the 
general Superintendent. The office of the principal of 
each school is also connected in a similar manner with 
all of the class rooms. These telephones are all so con- 
structed that, by a very simple change of adjustment, 
the transmitting telephone receives and transmits per- 
fectly either a low-whispered communication, spoken 
directly into the instrument, or every word spoken 
in any part of the room in which it is placed, and 
the receiving telephone gives the message either to 
the individual receiving it, privately, or to all who 
areinthe room. It willthus be seen that by a sim- 
ple and easy adjustment of switches, the General 
Superintendent, or any of his assistants, can hear the 
recitations of any of the classes in the schools under 
their charge, or communicate privately with the 
principal at a few moments’ notice, whenever they 
so desire. 

These complete arrangements for the perfect or- 
ganization, classification, and management of the 
schools of large cities, have now become equally ap- 
plicable to country schools. The small isolated 
country schools scattered over the State have been 
given up for more than twenty years. School-houses 
are no longer placed within walking distance of the 
homes ofall students in the country, as in the past, 
but they are all carefully located, according to popu- 
lation, each in or near the centre of a district, furnish- 
ing a sufficient number of students to make a large 
and completely graded school. With the disappear- 
ance of the small and widely scattered school-houses, 
has also disappeared that rude style of school archi- 
tecture, if that could be called architecture which 
produced the bare, comfortless, ill-ventilated, and 
imperfectly warmed structures known as country 
school-houses. For the new graded schools, shady 
and attractive sites are selected, and the houses are 
constructed, in all respects, in accordance with the 

most advanced principles of sanitary science. They 
are thoroughly warmed in winter, and perfectly 
































































ventilated at all seasons of the year. The adjacent 
grounds are tastefully and atttractively laid out, com- 
parable to our best public parks, and the children 
are equally interested with the authorities in their 
order and preservation. Thus even children in the 
humblest walk of life are educated daily, by their 
school surroundings, as well as by their books, and 
year by year the reflex influence of this silent train- 
ing is seen more and more in their beautified and 
improved homes. 

The perfect system of electric railroads, (which 
likethe telegraph and telephone are now wholly 
under the direction of the government), is so dis- 
tributed over the country that, with even less 
walking than under the old system of scattered 
schools, all children can reach these larze graded 
schools in a reasonable time. Nor does this entail 
additional expense upon the students, for at the 
proper hours for assembling and dismissal (before 9 
a.m., and after 2 p. m., all schools beiag taught but 
one session per day) school trains are run upon all 
roads free to all students and instructors in the 
schools. 

Each county has one central School Board, select- 
ed, as in the cities, according to educational qualifi- 
cations, by a State Board of examiners, elected from 
among their own number by the College Faculties of 
the State and the heads of the professional schools, 
The old system of local school Boards has long been 
abolished. Asin the cities, the Board appoints one 
general Superintendent, and he selects as many as- 
sistants as the extent of his district requires, one ad- 
ditional superintendent being allowed by law for a 
fixed number of additional students in the district. 
The complete system of railways makes it but little 
more difficult for these superintendents to give per- 
sonal supervision to the schools than in the cities, 
and the same arrangement of communicating tele- 
phones is adopted in all the country districts as that 
described for the city schools. 

Let us now turn our attention toward the studies 
pursued in the year 1950. Entering the schools at 
the average age of eight, the ten following years of 
school life are thus sub-divided: Primary schools, 
eight to ten; secondary schools, ten to fourteen; 
high school, fourteen to eighteen. No mathematics 
are taught to children inthe primary grade. Next 
toa proper knowledge of their own bodies—which is 
made prominent in all our systems of instruction, the 
leading study here is the English lauguage; to read, 
write, and speak it with elegance and propriety. To 
reach this end the very least amount of technical 
grammar necessary to secure it is given. The chil- 
dren are supposed to be able to read with some de- 
gree of fluency on entering the schools. They are 
taught to read by using, as early as possible, connect- 
ed specimens of what really belongs to the literature 
of the language. The informal study of English lit- 
erature is thus begun even in the primary grades. A 
taste for the best reading may be cultivated, by 
proper direction, at a very early age. A vast amount 
of the dull and dry details of geography, once taught, 
is now wholly omitted, and some general knowledge 
of the world, its great divisions, its flora, its vegetable 
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animal, and mineral products, the climate, distribu- 
tion of population, etc., takes their place. Long lists 
of lengths of insignificant rivers, heights of moun- 
tains, and the fluctuating populations of cities, are 
dismissed from the class-room, and relegated to their 
proper place in tables of statistics. Instead of the 
names of distant rivers and mountains and lakes, 
which they will never see, and whose names they 
can learn if they do see them from dwellers on their 
banks or on the mountain slopes, the children learn 
the names and properties of the bright flowers which 
they see in their daily walks, the trees which over- 
shadow them, and the minerals which they tread 
beneath their feet. 

Much attention is paid to the writing of English, 
both in respect to penmanship, and the proper use 
of the language. Drawing, both free-hand and _ in- 
dustrial, is begun at an early age, and continued with 
care through the whole of the school course. In 
connection with reading, much attention is also given 
to public speaking, a subject which received far 
less attention than its importance demanded until 
the beginningof thiscentury. It is a source of great 
surprise, at present, that in times past, so lightly 
was excellence in public speaking regarded, that, on 
occasions of commencements of schools and colleges, 
appointments to speak were given upon a basis of 
scholarship chiefly in other subjects, rather than 
upon the student's ability to write and speak. The 
entire omission of all mathematical studies in this 
first stage of the course gives the time so much 
needed for the study of the mother-tongue in partic- 
ular,and few leave this grade, and enter the second- 
ary, not well prepared in reading,’ writing, spelling, 
and speaking it. This important omission also gives 
time for the various other studies demandiny. ad- 
mission into the crowded curriculum of the 20th 
century. 

In the secondary schools one foreign modern 
language is taken up, Freach or German, and these 
two languages are pursued in alternate years, in con- 
nection with English, through the remaining eight 
school years. In these languages, which are so 
taught as to bea constant training in English, the 
aim is to give a good reading knowledge of them as 
rapidly as possible, with the least amount of gram- 
mar needed for that end; and, as iu English, to in- 
troduce the student, as early as possible, to some 
familiarity with the treasures of their literatures. 
Valuable time is no longer wasted, as near the close 
of the past century, in the fruitless attempt to teach 
them in the schools conversationally. 

In the middle of the secondary course, at the age 
of twelve, the school study of arithmetic is begun. 
I say the school study, for in their own homes the 
children are supposed to have become acquainted 
with the simple properties of numbers, the multipli- 
cation table, and addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. The amount of time now given to the 
arithmetic, and later to the other branches of math- 
ematics, is not such as to prevent proper progress in 
language studies, which maintain the leading place 
until the high school is reached at fourteen years of 
age. Nor is the study of the natural sciences (in- 
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